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JAPANESE INRO 

THE Museum has recently availed 
itself of the opportunity to 
acquire one hundred Japanese 
inro, selected from the collection 
formed by Mr. John H. Webster, of 
Cleveland, during the last thirty years. 
These inro are now on exhibition in the 
Recent Accessions Room, and have been 
catalogued descriptively so as to give 
special information regarding them to 
students and others interested in Oriental 
art. 

While sometimes employed to hold the 
paste used in stamping impressions from 
seals as a form of personal signature, inro 
have customarily served as small medicine 
cases. In one of the earlier pieces in the 
Museum collection different ailments are 
enumerated for which the contents of 
separate sections were thought to be specific 
remedies. Earlier forms of small medi- 
cine cases were without the equipment 
which enabled the owners of inro, as known 
to us, to suspend them from the sash or 
waist belt. Inro in the typical form date 
from the sixteenth century, and their vogue, 
except as they are treasured as works of 
art, virtually ceased with the passing of 
the feudal system. Consequently there 
are scarcely any that may be regarded as 
genuine which have been produced within 
the last twenty or thirty years. 

Although occasionally made of unlac- 
quered wood, ivory, metal, and even pot- 
tery and porcelain, inro are almost univer- 
sally the work of lacquerers, sometimes, 
however, working in cooperation with 
metal workers. Nearly all of the pieces 
acquired by the Museum are of lacquer, 
but a considerable number show inlays 
and incrustations that include mother- 
of-pearl, pottery, pewter, gold, silver, 
shibuichi, and shakudo. 

Evidently, there has never been any 
prescribed shape for inro, yet they seem 
generally to have taken the shape of a 
series of closely fitting sections. These 
are of no fixed number, and when closed 
form a small upright case, most often 
oval at the top and bottom, furnishing on 
each face an unbroken field for ornamenta- 



tion. Two branches of a cord, usually 
knotted at the bottom of the inro, passing 
separately through holes at the tips of 
each section, keep the sections together, 
and, joining through an ojime (slide), are 
then fastened to a netsuke (button) which 
serves the purpose, already mentioned, of 
attaching the inro to the narrow obi 
(sash) formerly worn by men. 

Every variety of lacquer is employed in 
inro. The particular varieties will be 
found described in the catalogue of the 
collection. The ornamentation embraces 
the utmost range of subjects — mythology, 
history, famous personages, legends and 
folk-lore, fauna and flora, architecture and 
shipping, down to objects in common use; 
and very often the subjects of notable 
paintings form the subjects of inro decora- 
tion. 

Two families of lacquerers have been 
conspicuous as inro makers, the Koma and 
the Kajikawa. Members of the Koma 
family became official lacquerers to the 
Ashikaga Shogun, Yoshimasa, in the fif- 
teenth century, and the Kajikawa family 
for many generations served the Tokugawa 
Shoguns in a similar capacity. Both of 
these families are well represented in the 
Museum collection, and so are numerous 
distinguished workers in styles akin to 
theirs, notable among these being Jokasai, 
who flourished at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Independent lac- 
querers, such as Korin and Ritsuo, are 
also represented, and finally there are 
examples of the work of Shibata Zeshin, 
who lived until 1891, and, although a 
member of the Koma family, may properly 
be classed as an independent, achieving 
masterpieces in every style of the art and 
ranking with the greatest lacquerers of 
Japan. 

It is to be noted that the inro in the 
collection are all equipped with netsukes, 
which are themselves works of art of a 
high order, and which in most cases have 
been specially selected for their appro- 
priateness. 

The late Edward Gilbertson, the chief 
authority in England on the subject, once 
quoted with full approval the dictum of 
Louis Gonse, expressed in his important 
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book on Japanese art, that "Japanese 
lacquered objects are the most perfect 
works of art that have issued from the 
hand of man," and it may safely be added 
that in no form is their perfection more 
beautiful than in inro. 

Howard Mansfield. 



presumably never again to be opened. The 
room for the funerary cult, on the other 
hand, was supposed always to be acces- 
sible and to be used in perpetuity on im- 
portant feast days. 

At the time from which the tomb of 
Userkaf-ankh dates — in round numbers 
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A MODEL OF THE MASTABA-TOMB 
OF USERKAF-ANKH 

IN an ancient Egyptian tomb — what- 
ever its period, or the estate of the 
person for whom it was intended — two 
features were necessary, a chamber 
for the coffin containing the body and a 
place where certain ceremonies could be 
carried on in behalf of the deceased. After 
the funeral the sepulchral chamber was 
closed and the passage leading to it blocked, 



2700 B.C. — the form of the royal tomb 
was the pyramid. Within the core of the 
structure, or more often in a chamber in 
the rock below it, the body of the monarch 
was hidden away, while to the east of the 
pyramid itself a large temple arose for the 
funerary cult of the Pharaoh. The New 
York public has already been made famil- 
iar with the appearance of the pyramid- 
precinct of Sahure, second king of the 
Fifth Dynasty, by means of the model on 
exhibition in the Third Egyptian Room. 
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